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GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


It is again my privilege to appeal 
to all Canadians to support the civilian 
welfare services by every means in their 
power. 


Relief in many forms has been sent 
to people abroad, stricken by poverty, 
disease and starvation. But we must not 
forget our people here in Canada, and we 
must extend toward those of them who are in 
difficulties the same generous and whole- 
hearted assistance as we have always done. 
The impulse to help the needy is a cherished 
and noble Canadian tradition, and we must 
preserve it intact and reinvigorated through 
whatever troubles may beset us. In no way 
can we do so in a more practical form than 
by giving all we can to the Community 
Welfare Funds. 


I, therefore, ask the people of this 
country to respond to this appeal with the 
same spirit of unselfishness as they have 
always shown. We must ensure that all our 
fellow citizens have the opportunity to live 
decent lives, and I trust that all Canadians 
will feel their sense of personal responsi- 
bility in this important and deserving cause. 


Whom. 


_ 
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Our Welfare Anpeals— Al Gorm of Mutual Aid 


EVER has there been a time when community welfare agencies could look forward 
N with greater optimism to the successful outcome of their fund-raising campaigns. 

Public enthusiasm is sharply on the rise as the signs of victory over the forces of evil 
in Europe make themselves now unmistakably clear. 

There is a new feeling of pride in the air as we walk down our cities’ streets,—a feeling 
of pride in Canadian accomplishments in the battle zones and on the war production front. 
There is a new community pride as well in the achievements of units from Hamilton 
or Toronto, Winnipeg or Montreal, Halifax or Regina, Edmonton or Vancouver. This pride 
in our own community is a powerful force. It can and should be harnessed to the determination 
that our community, in all its manifold activities and undertakings, will show itself worthy of 
the boys who are carrying its name to glorious victories on far-away battlefields. 

The welfare appeals which begin this month in a score of our largest cities present a 
matchless opportunity to demonstrate how this new found community spirit can be translated 
into practical, worthwhile achievement. No effort in any community stands more clearly for 
the worthwhile impulses of all good citizens. Nothing represents more plainly the urge which 
every citizen feels to render freely some helpful service to his fellow man. 

Our men in uniform have been serving for five years now the cause of humanity and 
freedom. We at home, through these community campaigns, can also prove that we are 
worthy of that freedom for which our men are fighting, by accepting the responsibility which 
freedom entails, for service and help in the cause of humanity here at home. 

Mutual aid is a principle that Canadians have gladly accepted as a means of helping 
other peoples in far-away lands, whose way of life has been tragically destroyed by the 
ravages of war and enemy occupation. But this principle of mutual aid is no new thing; it is 
merely the extension to the international level of the same principle that Canadians have 
practised for years, on a smaller scale, through their community welfare appeals. It is the 
principle of helping, from the abundance of our resources, by a free and generous voluntary 
gesture, those people who need our help. 

The pride we feel in Canada’s help to sadly stricken countries should not blind us to 
our responsibilities to fellow citizens here at home. Countless Canadians in our own cities have 
need of this mutual aid which we provide through our community welfare agencies. In times 
like these, when large events are in the making,—victories greater than we have ever 
known before, large-scale international action to bring relief to stricken countries, ambitious 
social security programs sponsored by our governments,—let us not forget the importance of 
adequately maintaining our local community welfare services. 

The financial requirements of these appeals are small indeed, less than $6 million, 
compared to scores of millions required for foreign relief through UNRRA, hundreds of millions 
for war expenditures and post-war social security programs. The significance of these com- 
munity welfare efforts lies not in the small amount of money they require, but rather in the 
fact that they represent the voluntary, generous impulses of a free democratic, self-disciplined 
citizenry, that accepts its responsibilities and gives generously to those community welfare 
agencies whose object it is to improve the lot of Canadians in our midst who need our help. 
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To merit continued support, Chest 
agencies must represent causes 
not cases in the public mind. 


Have Chests and Agencies 
Lost Sight of Original Goals? 


URING the past summer in 

Vancouver we have been 

g a Community Chest docu- 
mentary film for use both in cam- 
paigns and between campaigns. A 
review or summary of the film will 
not be attempted here, but some 
of the objectives in the production 
of it may well serve as points of 
departure for a discussion of inter- 
pretation for chests and chest ser- 
vices in the future. 

Apart from making the movie 
as interesting as possible, there 
have been three basic and under- 
lying aims. Briefly stated, they 
are: 

1. Realism, as opposed to senti- 

mentality. 

2. The cultivation of civic pride 

in chest services. 

3. Emphasis on causes as well 

as cases. 

This is a far cry from the earlier 
stories of crippled children or 
hungry families or “many cam- 
paigns in one”. Pathos is an inse- 
cure and illogical foundation upon 
which to build sustained support 
for a community health and wel- 
fare program. More than that, the 
appeal to pathos today is likely to 


arouse in many potential sub- 
scribers a condemnation of the 
social situation producing the 


pathos, and indirectly even a con- 
demnation of the chest for appear- 
ing to perpetuate the situation. By 
the same token, “one campaign 


Epcar N. Brown, 
Assistant Director, 

Welfare Council of Greater Vancouver 
instead of many” is not neces- 
sarily persuasive year after year if 
the value of the “many cam- 
paigns” is questioned. 

This is not to suggest that the 
emotional component of chest in- 
terpretation should be discarded. 
It is, rather, a distinction between 
different kinds of emotional appeal 
or, one might say, the old class- 
room distinction between senti- 
ment and sentimentality. The emo- 
tions aroused by a story of a 
hungry family or a picture of a 
child on crutches are quite dif- 
ferent from the emotions aroused 
by a story of a broken home re- 
built by careful casework, or an 
account of a boy fighting with the 
Canadian Army who once was 
crippled. In the former cases, the 
emotion is pity and the reaction 
is likely to be to “give to charity”. 
In the latter cases, the emotion is 
more likely to be a vicarious burst 
of pride from having participated 
in a worthwhile achievement. 

The latter form of appeal to the 
emotions can build both under- 
standing and a conviction of par- 
ticipation in the heart of the sub- 
scriber. It makes it easier to come 
back to the subscriber the next 
year and to lay before him an even 
finer record of achievement and an 
even better hope for the future, 
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instead of coming back with a 
variation of the same old tear- 
jerker which in time he must come 
subconsciously to resent. 

A second aim has been 
the cultivation of civic 
pride in the community 
social services. In the past many 
of us have been a little too apolo- 
getic about the whole business and 
more than a little timid about 
justifying the financial costs. What 
we need is more of the spirit ex- 
pressed so admirably by Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek during her visit 
to New York last year, “Although 
I admire the material evidences of 
the greatness of your cities, I feel 
that here also we have something 
which enriches the mind and the 
spirit... . The wonderful organiza- 
tions for public health, or educa- 
tion, for social welfare, I feel are 
your real riches.” 


CIVIC 
PRIDE 


Here is a challenge to us in a 
country only just beginning to 
think socially, only beginning to 
understand that social welfare, far 
from being an “optional extra”, is 
one of the secrets of a com- 
munity’s social and physical health. 
We as a people have.in the past 
been too inclined to regard social 
services as a form of charity to be 
given grudgingly, rather than as 
an investment whose value is in- 
herent in it. A more positive atti- 
tude, a feeling of pride on the part 
of all citizens in the volume and 
quality of their co-operative social 
services, is overdue. The object of 
a community chest through its 
member agencies is, or should be, 
to make a finer city and to de- 
velop stronger, healthier, happier 


people. It is an object that all can 
applaud, take pride in, and seek to 
make more effective. But the 
people of a city will develop such 
pride only if they clearly under- 
stand the basic goals of social work, 
stated realistically. They will not 
develop pride in the amount of 
charity they have to contribute. 
Thus we come to the 
third point,—the em- 
phasis on causes as well as cases, 
Historically, the private agency, 
though not the community chest, 
developed out of two very fine 
human impulses, the impulse to 
help people in need, and the im- 
pulse to correct a wrong or bad 
situation. Private social agencies 
became crusaders for causes as 
well as organizations for service. 
They were in association with 
large groups of citizens equally 
willing to appeal to the community 
for financial support or moral 
backing for social reform. The in- 
clusion of the agencies in com- 
munity chests has inhibited, to a 
considerable extent, their old fire 
for fighting causes, and community 
chests themselves have not caught 
the torch either. 

One result has been that the 
essential function of voluntary ser- 
vices has been lost to sight. There 
has developed confusion in public 
thinking about chest services and 
public services. Many people must 
feel that, in community chest 
campaigns, they are asked to con- 
tribute to the cost of work which 
could as easily be done under 
public auspices. The question: 
Why should not the government 
do all this? is an inevitable out- 
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growth of this confusion in think- 
ing. It is a question which will be 
asked with increasing emphasis as 
public services grow in number 
and volume, and it is one to which 
the chests must find a satisfactory 
answer. 

The answer lies in the primary 
difference between public and 
voluntary services. Public services 
are limited by statute or ordinance, 
and are designed for broad cate- 
gories of the population. Volun- 
tary services can meet the needs 
of the many individuals who fall 
outside broad classifications or 
rules of eligibility. Public services 
frequently represent a compromise. 
Voluntary services can give expres- 
sion to more forward-looking pro- 
posals for social betterment. Public 
services can not usually initiate 
new work except in response to 
pressure from public opinion. 
Voluntary services can initiate new 
work, demonstrate its need and 
value, and mobilize public opinion 
on its behalf. 


The voluntary services are the 
answer to the question: Are we as 
a community completely satisfied 
with the existing provisions for 
social welfare? It is no reflection 
on either public or private ser- 
vices, but rather a healthy charac- 
teristic of humanity that the ques- 
tion will forever be answered in the 
negative. Whatever is the situation 
at a given time or in a given com- 
munity, there are always unmet 
needs and always scope for social 
progress. So long as that is true, 
voluntary agencies will fill a need 
and command support. As Vol- 
taire said in another connection, if 


they did not exist it would be 
necessary to create them. 

But is this picture of the volun- 
tary agency and therefore of the 
community chest clear in the 
public mind? Do those who are 
asked to contribute to chest cam- 
paigns see themselves as citizens 
sharing in a popular movement for 
social betterment? And is it not 
true that the resistance to chest 
appeals on the part of some sec- 
tions of organized labour and other 
groups is due very largely to the 
fact that this point of view is not 
appreciated? 

Here is suggested a fundamental 
job of community chest interpreta- 
tion, now and in the future. Almost 
certainly, it will become more im- 
perative as public services are ex- 
tended. It is a job which cannot 
be done by chests alone, for the 
member agencies have an equal 
responsibility. It is neither safe nor 
fair for the agencies to leave to the 
chests the whole burden of inter- 
pretation, and in fact, the begin- 
nings of the task should be in 
agency policy and activity. Almost 
every agency represents a cause— 
in addition ,to performing a func- 
tion—and the promotion of this 
cause, through staff, board mem- 
bers, and out into the community 
through all the avenues at its com- 
mand, should be a primary res- 
ponsibilty. If this is done con- 
sistently, half the campaign battle 
will be won.. 

The community chest, building 
on such a foundation, will then find 
it easier to prepare a coherent and 
logical story on which to base its 
public relations. It will find less 





confusion in public thinking and 
more spontaneous support. It will 
find the cultivation of civic pride 
in its achievements, referred to 
earlier, a natural development. It 
will almost surely attract new sup- 
port from individuals and groups 
whom it now finds difficult to 
interest. 

We are living, as Sir William 
Beveridge remarked, “at a revolu- 
tionary moment in the world’s 
history.” Since the revolution is 
certain to be partly social in its 
implications, community chests 
will not remain unaffected. They 
will be affected, for one thing, by 
the shift in political and social 
thinking by the great majority of 
the population, and, regardless of 
what government is in power in 
Ottawa or the provinces, there will 
be significant advances in social 
legislation, including a vast exten- 
sion of state-supported social ser- 
vices. The wartime gains made by 
organized labour will in all likeli- 
hood be at least partially retained 
and the support of labour will con- 
tinue to be a prominent factor in 
the success or failure of chest cam- 
paigns. The admirable working 
partnership between the Federal 
Government departments and pri- 
vate social agencies, mainly in 
fields connected with servicemen 


and their families, has set prece- 
dents and raised questions for the 
future. There will be the return to 
Canada of about one million young 
men and women who soon will be 
ex-servicemen and whose attitudes 
and needs cannot help but in- 
fluence the future policy of chests. 

Whatever may come, there is 
the certainty that the fluid condi- 
tion of Canadian thinking and the 
rapid extension of state-supported 
services will create more needs and 
demands than aré likely to be ful- 
filled. Every local community will 
find gaps in the new services, 
many groups will feel that they do 
not go far enough, unpredictable 
new situations will arise and re- 
quire both the meeting of needs 
and the mobilizing of public 
opinion, questions of standards and 
training of personnel will have to 
be faced. If the chests and their 
member agencies are truly repre- 
sentative of the community and if 
they are fully responsive to the 
needs of the community, they will 
become the spearheads for voicing 
and putting into focus the expres- 
sion of continually changing situa- 
tions. They will be successful in 
the degree to which their inter- 
pretation is adequate to making 
their primary role understandable 
to each community. 
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HE professional life of the one-man Chest-Council executive could be com- 


pared to many things. . 


. . He needs pleasing personality, fund-raising knowledge, 


social planning ability, and public relations skill. . . . In a small community, he 
covers everything from high water to breakfast. He is to the community’s social 
and civic life what the general practising physician is to a small community 
when he delivers babies, removes warts, prescribes sleeping powders for the 
banker’s wife and perhaps sets the broken leg of a small boy’s dog. 


wn 


Community, June, 1944. 








Family Allowances 


An Instalment on Social Security 


PART II 
s stated in Part I of this 
article,* the prime in- 


terest of social workers and 
social agencies must centre on the 
social and not the economic im- 
plications of family allowances. If 
the social implications of the 
measure are unsound, it must be 
condemned, even though it may 
produce certain economic benefits. 
Let us consider, therefore, some of 
the social aspects of the family 
allowance proposals which have 
now become law, and which are 
due to come into effect on July 
1, 1945. 

First and foremost, family al- 
lowances constitute a dramatic 
recognition by the State of the 
vitally important place which 
children occupy in our society. 
We have all heard public speakers 
voicing phrases that “children are 
the nation’s greatest asset”, that 
“the children of today are the 
citizens of tomorrow’, or even 
that “the world marches forward 
on the feet of little children”. But 
despite all this impressive oratory, 
we have done little in the past, 
except in piecemeal fashion, to 
crystallize these high-sounding 
pronouncements in terms of public 
policy. We have done nothing, for 
example, in Canada to encourage 
the maintenance of a_birth-rate 
high enough to stabilize or in- 
crease the population of our 
country. We have done a good 


“See July 15th issue of WELFARE. 
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deal, — though by no means 
enough,—through the provision of 
health and welfare services to 
assure a decent chance for those 
children who are brought into the 
world; but until the family allow- 
ances measure was passed, we did 
nothing to recognize the ines- 
capable fact that every new-born 
child increases the economic bur- 
den of the family, without provid- 
ing additional means by which this 
burden could be met. 

For a minority of families, of 
course, in the upper income 
brackets, there is already a suffi- 
cient margin of income to spare, 
and in addition to this, provisions 
for income tax exemption § in 
respect to children provide a means 
whereby society generally shares 
the cost of rearing the additional 
child. But in the vast majority of 
families, as clearly shown by our 
statistics relating to family in- 
come in Canada, there is little or 
no margin of extra income to meet 
the expenses of the additional 
child; nor, on the other hand, is the 
family’s income high enough to 
benefit from the income tax exemp- 
tion. 

Family allowances go far in the 
direction of remedying this. No 
sensible person would suggest that 
they should make the raising of 
children a_ profitable “business”. 
The fact is that all they do is to 
lessen in part the economic handi- 


cap that results when an additional 
child is born in a home where in- 
come remains relatively fixed. In 
the words of Sir William Beveridge, 
family allowances merely “neutral- 
ize’ the situation, so that it is not 
any longer necessary to provide 
the entire maintenance of the ad- 
ditional child through depriving 
the older children, the father or 
the mother, of food, clothing, 
shelter and other necessities of life 
which the fixed family income has 
hitherto barely been able to pro- 
vide for them. 


To quote again Sir William 
Beveridge,* the proposal em- 
bodies “the acceptance of the 


democratic idea of equality of op- 
portunity. You do not get equality 
of opportunity as between children 
of large and of small families so 


long as you have the cost of 
children wholly borne by the 
parents. You get instead  in- 


evitable inequality of opportunity 
according to the size of the family.” 
Family allowances, therefore, tend 
to remove, in part at least, the 
handicap faced by children in 
larger families—handicaps which 
in the past have prevented these 
children from getting the same 
healthy start in life as other 
children and forced them to cut 
short their education at an earlier 
age,—handicaps which have pre- 
vented them from enjoying the 
same opportunities of economic 
and social advancement when they 
reached the years of maturity. 
Sooner or later, of course, the 
question is raised as to the effect 


‘Galton Lecture of February 16, 1943— 
“Eugenic Aspects of Children’s Allowances”. 


which a program of family al- 
lowances will have on the birth- 
rate. Will family allowances have 
the effect of increasing the over- 
all birth-rate? Alternatively, will 
they have the effect of increasing 
the birth-rate in certain sections of 
the population——the least ade- 
quate socially, for example? Or 
again, will they have the effect of 
disturbing or altering the present 
rates of reproduction as between 
various racial or religious groups 
of the population? 

As regards the first question, the 
experience of countries with family 
allowance programs points to the 
conclusion that an increased birth- 
rate cannot be expected to result 
from a program of family allow- 
ances taken by itself. Only in Ger- 
many and New Zealand is there 
any evidence to indicate a reversal 
of the downward trend in birth- 


rates at or near the time that 
family allowances were inaugu- 


rated. In the case of Germany this 
upward trend in the birth-rate, 
which manifested itself for a num- 
ber of years following the advent 
of the Nazis to power in 1933, and 
continued up to at least 1940, can 
probably be attributed to other 
factors than the family allowance 
program,—to blatant pressures 
which in their cumulative effect 
approached the limits of unscrupu- 
lous forced breeding, and which 
embodied a philosophy and point 
of view wholly inconsistent with 
our democratic, Christian concepts. 

In New Zealand, of course, the 
situation was entirely different. 
The downward trend in the birth- 
rate was sharply reversed in the 








years 1935 and following, but the 
explanation of this is more pro- 
bably to be found in the compre- 
hensive social security plan de- 
veloped about that time by the 
New Zealand Government, rather 
than in the isolated program of 
family allowances themselves. 

“It is not likely, therefore’, to 
use the words again of Sir William 
Beveridge, “that allowances for 
children or any other economic in- 
centives will by themselves pro- 
vide the means of reversing the 
downward birth-rate, or lead 
parents who do not desire children 
to rear children for gain.” They 
can, however, make it possible “for 
parents who desire more children 
to bring them into the world with- 
out damaging the chances of those 
already born; they serve as a sig- 
nal of the national interest in 
children, setting the tone of public 
opinion.”’* 

Admitting then, for the moment, 
that family allowances are not 
likely to affect significantly the 
entire birth-rate of the country, 
let us examine the possibility that 
they may have some effect on the 
birth-rate in certain sections of the 
population. Many of those who 
oppose family allowances believe 
that such a program will increase 
the birth-rate of the least stable 
elements in the population,—those 
with low mentalities, poor phy- 
siques, or low morals. Considera- 
tion of this argument, however, 
will demonstrate that in order to 
have any validity at all, it must 
be based on the assumption that 
these poorest elements in our 





*Beveridge Report, para. 413. 


population are now exercising a 
commendable restraint in regard 
to the reproduction of their kind,— 
a restraint which they would not 
continue to exercise in the event 
of family allowances coming into 
effect. It is very much to be 
doubted, actually, whether these 
poorest elements in our society,— 
mentally, morally, and socially,— 
are under present circumstances 
giving such thoughtful considera- 
tion as is suggested by this line of 
argument to the question,—will 
they or will they not have addi- 
tional children. The fact is that 
people of this kind are for the 
mest part having their children 
anyway. It is not the thoughtless 
but rather the thoughtful married 
couple,—not the irresponsible but 
rather the responsible husband and 








wife——who are presently deterred 
from adding to their family 
responsibility by the fear that 


they may not be able to afford the 
cost of rearing an additional child. 
There is little likelihood, therefore, 
that the irresponsible misfits in 
society will be tempted by family 
allowances to produce any more 
children than they are producing 
anyway. There is much more 
reason to hope that if any change 
takes place at all, it will be that 
thoughtful members of society will 
now be able to face, without fear 
of economic hardship, the assump- 
tion of additional parental respon- 
sibility. 

One final’ question with regard 
to birth-rates must be faced, and 
faced frankly. Are family allow- 
ances going to stimulate dispro- 
portionate rates of reproduction 


among certain racial or religious 
groups of the population? To be 
specific, is there any validity in the 
criticism offered by opponents of 
family allowances that they are 
going to stimulate the birth-rate 
among French-Canadians or 
Catholics or Central Europeans,— 
or Japanese,—to a greater extent 
than among Anglo-Saxon or Pro- 
testant elements of the population? 
Are family allowances going to 
mean, as implied in some of the 
criticisms that have appeared on 
this subject——‘the end of the 
predominance of Anglo-Saxon 
stock in Canada?” 


A number of answers might be 
given to such a question. The 
crucial fact is, however, that if 
Anglo-Saxon strains cease to be 
predominant in Canada’s popula- 
tion, it will not be due to family 
allowances, but rather because 
Anglo-Saxons have not seen fit to 
assume their proper responsibili- 
ties in the matter of reproducing 
themselves. The Anglo-Saxon 
population is not at the present 
time reproducing itself in Canada 
at a sufficient rate to ensure its 
continuity; nor can it look, as it 
has in the past, mistakenly, to a 
policy of immigration from the 
British Isles to maintain that 
balance in the Canadian popula- 
tion which it has refused to main- 
tain for itself. For Great Britain 
too is faced with a declining popu- 
lation and a declining birth-rate. 
As long as the present trend con- 
tinues, Britain is going to face the 


problem of being increasingly 
unable to maintain its own popula- 
tion, and it will not, therefore, 


look with any favour on the pro- 
position that it should send sig- 
nificant numbers of its people to 
Canada as long as this condition 
prevails. 

There is, too, the further fact to 
consider—that actually the French- 
Canadian birth-rate, while propor- 
tionately much higher, has for the 
past two or three decades been 
declining at a more rapid rate than 


the non-French-Canadian _ birth- 
rate. Here we see the effect of 


urbanization and industrialization 
operating in our French-Canadian 
communities, and _ it hardly 
likely that family allowances will 
offset the influence of such power- 
ful factors as these. The proba- 
bility is, in fact, that both among 
French-Canadians and among 
other elements of the population, 
the effect of family allowances will 
be to level out, in some slight de- 
eree, the size of families. The num- 
ber of extremely large families will 
tend to diminish, and the hope, as 
well as the probability, is that this 
may be offset by at least a slight 
increase in the size of the smaller 
family. 

In addition to the question of 
the birth-rate itself there is 
another factor, too, which we 
should consider,—the survival rate. 
Here, if anywhere, family allow- 
ances should assist in the problem 
of maintaining an adequate popu- 
lation. It is impossible to deny 
that a new-born infant’s chances 
of survival and healthy growth 
vary directly with the economic 
level of the family into which he is 
born. Infant death rates are known 
to be much higher in the lower 


is 








income brackets. The economic 
factor is, of course, not the onty 
one which influences infant inor- 
tality, but it is a significant one. 
Family allowances, to the extent 
that they raise the economic level 
of families, can be counted on 
therefore to increase the new-born 
infant’s chances of survival, as 
well as its chances of being raised 
in healthy circumstances, with ade- 
quate maintenance during the 
earliest years of life. 


All this assumes, of course, that 
most parents will make responsible 
use of the resources which are 
available to them, including the 
family allowance, in order to bet- 
ter the living conditions under 
which they are raising their family. 
Is this, after all, too great an 
assumption to make? Is it naive 
to assume that the overwhelming 
majority of all parents are even 
more interested in the wellbeing 
of their children than the State is? 
If we have any faith in Canadian 
manhood and womanhood at all, 
are justified in believing 
that all but an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of our Canadian fathers and 
mothers will do everything possible 
to use the resources at their dis- 
posal to provide properly for the 
health and wellbeing of their 
children. 


surely we 


This is surely the answer that 
must be given to those who urge 
that help for children should be 
given by the State only through 
services in kind,—in other words, 
only through agencies which, how- 


ever efficient and conscientious 
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they may be, cannot possibly have 
the same measure of intimate per- 
sonal attachment to an individual 
child as the child’s own father and 
mother. Is it not time that we 
recognized Canadian fathers and 
mothers,—the Canadian home,— 
as being our number one social 
agency in respect to the needs of 
Canadian children? 


All services in kind have to be 
administered through some social 
agency. Some of course, like 
health care, can only be provided 
through some special form of 
communal organization; but the 
essential needs of Canadian child- 
hood,—the basic needs,—are not 
so complicated as all that. They 
are the basic needs of decent food, 
clothing, shelter,—in short a de- 
cent level of economic subsistence, 
adequate for reasonably healthy 
day-to-day living. 

The “agency” which is in the 
best position to supply these basic 
needs of childhood, provided it has 
the economic resources to make 
them available, is the Canadian 
father and mother. Family allow- 
ances recognize this “agency” as a 
responsible one, interested in the 
children of the nation because they 
are its own children. While pro- 
viding alternative methods of ad- 
ministration in cases where the 
parents fail to do so, family al- 
lowances express our trust in the 
overwhelming majority of Cana- 
dian parents,—our confidence that 
they will provide those basic needs 
in responsible fashion, if enabled 
to do so. 


There are, of course, some types 
of service to children which can- 
not be purchased by parents on an 
individual basis. These must and 
should be provided on an organized 
community basis. The purpose of 
these children’s services should be 
to supplement but not to replace 
family allowances. Take health 
services as an example. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for 
Canadian families to afford health 
services on an _ individual 
hence the current agitation in fa- 
vour of some method by which 
the community may pool the cost 
of medical and _ health care, 
through Health Insurance or other 
extensions of our health services 
on a tax-supported basis. In this 
connection it is important to note 
that the Health Insurance pro- 
posals which have been under con- 


basis, 


sideration for the past two years 
contemplate the provision of com- 
pletely free medical, dental and 
other health services to all child- 


under sixteen 


ren years of age. 
Such a proposal supplements but 
does not replace the children’s 
allowance. It operates to cut down 
the amount which needs to be 


‘given in the way of a cash allow- 
ance, but does not eliminate the 
need for it entirely. The provision 
of hot school lunches, the proposal 
to subsidize housing costs where 
with children 
provide additional 
amples of the same thing. 


families are in- 


volved, eXx- 

In this connection, however, it is 
to be noted that it is extremely 
difficult to select any program of 
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services to children which will 
have anything like universal appli- 
cation. Hot school lunches, for 


example, can benefit at best only 
those children who are in school 
attendance, and probably only a 
limited number of these, depending 
upon the extent of the program, 
the availability of local facilities, 
and the arrangements made _ be- 
tween various levels of govern- 
ment. Rental subsidies to families 
with children can hardly benefit 
home owners, particlarly those in 
farming or rural areas. The fact 
is that different families are faced 
with different needs, and_ these 
needs are so varied among different 
groups and in different parts of the 
country that it would require a 
most complicated and cumbersome 
program, with consequently high 
administrative costs, to meet any 
significant number of them. 

In short, the common denomina- 
tor of all these varied needs which 
families with children have to face, 
is the need for extra cash income 
so that responsible parents may, 
within limits, be able to provide 
whatever re- 


for themselves is 


quired in respect to their particu- 


lar families. Cash allowances for 
children provide this flexible, 
variable measure of assistance 


which the parents themselves can 
translate into their own children’s 
particular requirements. 


Part III of this article, dealing 
with the administrative and other 
implications of family allowances, 
will appear in the October issue. 








News from the Provinces 


British Columbia 


In an effort to provide more 
effective and up-to-date facilities 
for the care and training of young 
delinquents, the Provincial Govern- 
ment recently arranged for two 
members of the Provincial Welfare 
staff, Miss Ruby McKay, Deputy 
Superintendent of Child Welfare, 
and Mr. George Ross, Superin- 
tendent of the Boys’ Industrial 
School, to visit some of the well 
established training schools in the 
Eastern States. Through observa- 
tion visits and consultation with 
experts in the treatment of delin- 
quents and pre-delinquents, much 
valuable information was amassed, 
and the British Columbia authori- 
ties are to be congratulated on 
their foresight and wisdom in tak- 
ing advantage of the experience of 
others and making this study visit 
possible. 

The Division of Tuberculosis 
Control of the Provincial Secre- 
tary’s Department has recognized 
that rehabilitation of tuberculous 
patients is speeded up by removing 
as far as possible outstanding finan- 
cial worries and by adequate assis- 
tance on discharge from hospital. 

Under the present policy for the 
patient who is a wage-earner and 
presently in hospital, the rent 
allowance rate for the family usual 
in a social assistance case may be 
supplemented to the actual rent 
allowance currently paid. Any 
other member of the family who is 
infected and remains in the home 
may be granted a special diet al- 
lowance up to $5.00 monthly. 
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When the bread-winner returns 
to his home from hospital or re- 
mains in his home for treatment, 
the allowances mentioned above 
continue, plus: 


(a) Transportation to and from 

clinic; 

(b) A special diet allowance up 

to $7.50; 

(c) Free supply of paper hand- 

kerchiefs and sputum cups. 
Under the conditions above named 
the Provincial Government pays 
100% of the cost for those families 
who have residence in unorganized 
territory and 80% of the cost for 
municipal cases. 

When the patient, who is the 
bread-winner, is certified by the 
Division of Tuberculosis Control 
as ready for part-time employment 
an allowance may be paid to en- 
sure an income which, together 
with earnings, is not in excess of 
the original allowance, although 
earnings above the special tuber- 
culosis allowance will be used to 
effect reduction. Eligibility regula- 
tions have been widened to allow 
such families liquid assets up to 
$500, or $250 for single persons, 
and assets in excess of these 
amounts will only reduce the al- 
lowance at the rate of 3% on the 
excess liquid assets. 

There are other privileges re- 
garding part-time wages of the 
mother, and consideration given 
the amount to be contributed by 
other wage-earners in the family, 
that indicate a new and forward 
trend in the policy of public 
assistance. 
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Retirement Plans for Social Workers 


OCIAL WORKERS and _ social 

agencies in the United States 

and Canada have long been 
concerned about the question of 
retirement for social workers. 
Some national organizations have 
retirement benefits for their em- 
ployees, but the average private 
social agency has no such plan. 
Consequently a real problem arises 
when a worker has given twenty 
or twenty-five years’ service to an 


agency, on a low salary, and 
through increasing years and 


physical frailty is no longer able to 
carry on, but has no other means 
of support and has been unable to 
save enough to provide for old 
age. The agency feels a moral 
obligation to the worker, but is 
faced by the difficulty of asking 
the public to contribute funds to 
maintain that worker. So far, no 
general plan of retirement for wel- 
fare workers has been advanced in 
Canada, but our colleagues in the 
United States are considering the 
adoption of a plan which is of in- 
terest to us. 

In July 1943, the National Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and 
Councils, which represents 750 
Chests and Councils in the United 
States, appointed a Retirement 
Study Committee, authorizing the 
committee to proceed with the 
development of a retirement plan. 
The committee met frequently, 
and consulted with a large num- 
ber of national organizations in the 
United States, before submitting ¢ 
plan to the Directors of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils. The 


Joy A. MAINEs, 
Executive Director, 
Ottawa Community Chests 


proposals of the committee were 
accepted by the Board of Directors 
early in 1944, and all Chests in the 
United States are being urged to 
make arrangements to adopt the 
plan for 1945, and to make pro- 
vision in their campaign objectives 
this fall for the additional amount 
necessary as agency contributions. 

The purpose of the Welfare 
Workers Retirement Plan is to 
provide annuities at the age of 
sixty-five years for all who partici- 
pate. The Plan will be adminis- 
tered by a special Board of Direc- 
tors, and the details of organiza- 
tion are contained in a lengthy 
Constitution and Bylaws. It is 
hoped to have the plan underwrit- 
ten by insurance companies. 

All agencies affiliated with chests 
and councils, which have not al- 
ready some retirement plan of 
their own, will be eligible; also na- 
tional, state, or regional organiza- 
tions without any other plan of 
retirement. Local groups not 
affiliated with a chest or council 
may be accepted on approval of 
the administrative board. Fifty 
percent of the eligible agencies in 
any community must participate; 
and seventy-five percent of the 
eligible employees of an organiza- 
tion. Before the Plan can be made 
effective at least five thousand 
employees across the country must 
agree to participate. The agency 
makes salary deductions of five 
percent of the monthly salary of 








the worker and in addition contri- 
butes five to seven percent. The 
additional two percent is to pro- 
vide prior service benefits for those 
employees who are already above 
the age of thirty-five years when 
they join the Plan. No worker over 
sixty-five years of age will be con- 
sidered eligible, and no worker who 
is eligible for any other form of 
retirement insurance may join. 

No benefits will be provided 
until the Plan has been in opera- 
tion for two years. Thereafter the 
participant will be eligible at the 
age of sixty-five years for an an- 
nuity which will be payable at the 
beginning of the first month after 
his or her sixty-fifth birthday. The 
annuity will not be paid in a lump 
sum, but in instalments. It is an- 
ticipated that the annuity will on 
the average be equal in value to 
twenty to twenty-five percent of 
the annual salary. 

Prior service benefits for those 
already over thirty-five years of 
age when they join the Plan may 
be arranged if the employer so 
elects. This benefit is payable in 
the form of an annuity, but no 
estimate of the value of this bene- 
fit can be made until it is known 
how many employees of this type 
would be participating. 

Death benefit is provided if the 
participant dies before reaching the 
age of sixty-five years. This bene- 
fit will be paid to the estate or to a 
beneficiary, and will in no case be 
less than the equivalent of ten 
months’ salary. 

An arrangement is to be made 
with the Community Chest or 
Council in each community to act 
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as the collecting and “forwarding 
agent” for all contributions paid 
by employees and by agencies. 

One of the best features of the 
Plan is that it provides for trans- 
ferability of workers from one 
agency to another without loss of 
status. This has been one of the 
difficulties in consideration of re- 
tirement plans or group insurance 
for social workers. The Plan also 
provides that new employees of 
participating agencies must join 
unless they have other forms of 
retirement insurance. Chests are 
asked to encourage all member 
agencies to participate—the more 
people who participate, the greater 
the accumulation of funds, the bet- 
ter the investment possibilities and 
the greater the benefits to be de- 
rived. 

As a number of Canadian Chests 
and Councils are members of the 
American Association of Chests 
and Councils, they will un- 
doubtedly be reviewing this Plan 
carefully. There are a number of 
questions that arise in one’s mind 
in regard to it. Social workers will 
be sure to ask whether the adop- 
tion of a private contributory re- 
tirement plan, where the agency 
pays an amount equal to or higher 
than the worker, will have a 
tendency to “freeze” salaries. If 
the Chests are to add from five to 
seven percent to salary budgets 
for a retirement plan alone, are 
they likely, to add anything extra 
for salary increases, at least in the 
first few years of the Plan? 

An analysis of the benefits would 
seem to indicate that a worker 
aged thirty-five years at a salary 
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of $1,500, would have deducted 
from pay $75 per year; the agency 
contributes another $75 per year, 
and at the age of sixty-five years 
the worker is assured of an annuity 
equal to from twenty to twenty- 
five percent of his or her salary— 
$300 to $375. A higher salary rate, 
of course, would result in a higher 
annuity, but the workers who most 
need protection are the ones in the 
lower salary brackets. 

Undoubtedly, one of the reasons 
why the American Chests and 
Councils have developed this pro- 
posed privately financed retire- 
ment scheme is that the United 
States, which has a federal system 
of contributory old age pensions 
for the general public unfortunate- 
ly excludes from its benefits em- 
ployees of private welfare organiza- 
tions. This private scheme, how- 
ever, places Chests in the position 
of asking the same public—which 
by direct taxation pays its share 
of the contributory scheme — to 
contribute also for a group which 
should be included in the federal 
system but is not. 


If Canadian Chests were to 
participate in this American re- 
tirement plan, they would be in a 
doubly embarrassing position of 
asking their Canadian public, 
which itself is not protected by 
contributory old age pensions, to 
give to a retirement scheme for a 
special group. It is quite true, how- 
ever, that while Canada presently 
does not have an old age contri- 
butory system, it is definitely un- 
der consideration at the present 
time and may come into being 
reasonably soon, if signs do not 


fail. Would it not, therefore, be the 
part of wisdom for Canadian social 
workers to press their claims for 
inclusion in such a federal. contri- 
butory plan instead of endeavour- 
ing to link up with the American 
plan or to develop a private scheme 
of their own? If they succeeded, 
they would probably be in quite as 
favourable a financial position as 
the American social workers under 
the Plan now being considered by 
the United States Chests. 


In the meantime, what does 
Canada offer the social worker 


who reaches seventy years of age 
and has no independent income 
such as might be provided through 
the wide variety of plans available 
through established commercial 
insurance channels? Assuming he 
or she would be willing to submit 
to a means test—and how many 
would?—the existing Old Age Pen- 
sion system in Canada assures the 
worker from $300 to $360 annually. 
This pension is available without 
contributions of either employer or 
employee, except by indirect tax- 
ation. 

Leaving that aside, as it pro- 
bably would be left by most social 
workers, another plan, distinctly 
Canadian, to which Chests and 
their member agencies might well 
give consideration, is the Dominion 
Government Annuity plan, about 
which far too little is known by 
most Canadians. The Canadian 
Welfare Council, and the Cana- 
dian Association of Social Workers, 
both of which are imterested in 
social security for social workers, 
might very profitably be asked to 
obtain information regarding the 








Government annuity arrangements 
which are offered to groups. Many 
large Canadian corporations and 
their employees, after careful 


study of other pension plans, have 
adopted the Government group 
annuity plan as being the most 
advantageous to the worker. 





National Campaign Publicity 


“Support Your Local Community 
Welfare Fund” was the theme of 
nineteen thousand words of publi- 
city supplied by the Community 
Chest Division of the Canadian 
Welfare Council in support of the 
fall campaigns of Canadian Com- 
munity Chests. 


That the story of private social 

work should be well told is of con- 
cern to every agency, its Board 
members who are responsible for 
policy, and its staff who translate 
policy into everyday action. How 
much interpretative publicity is 
done by the agency throughout 
the year and at Chest campaign 
time and how much is done by the 
Chest itself is, of course, a matter 
of local arrangement between the 
Chest in each individual city and 
its member agencies. 
The Community Chest 
Division of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council in Ottawa 
also enters the publicity arena to 
assist both Chests and agencies. 
One of the services rendered 
enables Chests to buy eo-operative- 
ly at cost lithographed publicity 
material. This year two hundred 
billboard posters and _ nearly 
eighteen thousand window cards 
and posters are being distributed 
to the Chests. 


POSTERS 
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The Canadian Welfare 
Council gives several 
other services, not only to well- 
established Chests throughout the 
country, but to the cities who are 
commencing to develop united ap- 
peals, and to individual agencies 
conducting their own campaigns in 
areas where there are no Chests. 
This help has included obtaining 
clearance with the National War 
Finance Committee on dates for 
the campaigns during which there 
would be no conflict with the Vic- 
tory Loan or other Government 
authorized money-raising cam- 
paigns. This year the five weeks 
from September Ist to October 
7th were assigned to home front 
appeals, but most of them are 
being concentrated in the last 
three weeks from September 18th 
on. 


DATES 


The Hamilton Publicity 
Committee which this 
year has co-operated with the 
Canadian Welfare Council in the 
preparation of the poster and 
slogan, submitted the attractive de- 
sign which .was adopted by all of 
the Chests. A reproduction of the 
poster is included in this issue. 


The Hamilton 
Committee also 
prepared a series of eight news- 


DESIGN 


NEWSPAPER ADS. 


paper advertisements, photographs 
and copy complete, which a num- 
ber of cities have purchased. 
Official endorse- 
ments—thirteen 
of them—by the Governor General, 
the Prime Minister, and other 
leaders have been supplied to all 
campaigns by the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council. 

The family, as the heart 
and soul of everything 
worth fighting and 
worth giving for, is the theme of 
this year’s 35 mm. motion picture 
trailer, developed in collaboration 
with the National Film Board. 
This film has the advantage of 
being all “live shots”, showing 
various types of social agency ac- 
tivities. One hundred and twenty- 
five prints will be shown in Edmon- 
ton, Halifax, Hamilton, Kingston, 
London, Montreal, Niagara Falls, 
Ottawa, Regina, Saint John, Sas- 
katoon, Toronto, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, and Winnipeg. 

In addition, twenty trailers, used 
by the Chests in previous years, 
are being loaned to Children’s Aid 
Society and United Welfare cam- 
paigns in Brass Hill, Cornwall, 
Fort William, Lunenburg, Mani- 
toulin Island, Port Arthur, Portage 
la Prairie, St. Thomas and Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


Radio is an important 
medium of interpre- 
tation and will be 
used in the way in which it is most 
effective for campaign purposes, 
that is, to provide a means of re- 
peating, hourly and daily, varia- 
tions of the same message. One 
minute vignettes portraying social 


ON THE 
AIR WAVES 
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work have been prepared by the 
Canadian Welfare Council with 
the help of Mr. Burt Hall, Mana- 
ger, Eastern Division, All-Canada 
Radio Facilities. These dramatiza- 
tions were recorded and twenty- 
five records were contributed by 
Mr. H. S. Berliner, Director, The 
Compo Company, Montreal. 


The commercial radio programs 
are also contributing time to the 
Chests, none more generously than 
the William Wrigley Jr. Company 
and Procter and Gamble. Other 
sponsors co-operating are British 
American Oil Company, Tuckett 
Limited, Johnson Wax Co., with 
several others still to be heard 
from as WELFARE goes to press. 
The CBC is also broadcasting 
spot announcements on its sustain- 
ing programs. 


Imperial Oil Company, 


tin and Supertest Petro- 
PANELS eum Corporation in 
five cities, have do- 


nated the use of their service sta- 
tion panels to advertise local 
Chest campaigns. 


National and house 
magazines have 
generously agreed to give space to 
the story of the Community Chest 
appeals, acceptances to date in- 
cluding a full-page spread in the 
September 16th issue of Saturday 
Night, inside back cover of 
Liberty September 18th, editorial 
mention in Maclean’s, and a full 
page in the Financial Post. Articles 
totalling nineteen thousand words 
have been supplied by the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council and for those 
organizations who desire to write 


MAGAZINES 





their own articles based on authori- 
tative data, the Council supplied 
fifteen mimeographed pages of up- 
to-date information about Cana- 
dian social work entitled “The 
Story to Tell”. 

A number of house magazines 
which carried stories last year have 


since then become war casualties 
due to the paper shortage. How- 
ever, new acceptances more than 
made up for the loss and the total 
coverage is greater than in 1943 
when the experiment was first 
tried of asking house magazines 


FALL CAMPAIGNS OF COMMUNITY WELFARE APPEALS 


Cornwall United Welfare Fund 
Edmonton Community Chest 
Halifax Community Fund 
Chest—16 agencies + Y.M.C.A., 
Salvation Army, Boy Scouts, C.N.I.B. 
Hamilton United Home Front 
Chest—21 agencies+Boy Scouts, Navy 


for space. E.G. 
Number of 
Agencies Objective Date 
5 $ 10,425 September 25 
28 $ 100,000 September 11 
20 $ 130,000 September 26 
27 $ 185,000 September 25 


League, Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. 


Hull Federated Charities 
Kingston Community Chest 
Lachine Federated Charities 
Lethbridge Community Chest 
London Community Chest 
Montreal— 
Welfare Federation of Montreal 
Federation of Catholic Charities 
Combined Jewish Appeal 


Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 


Jewish General Hospital, Jewish Refugee 


and War Relief, Jewish War Efforts 


Committee, Canadian Jewish Congress, 


United Jewish Camp Appeal. 
Niagara Falls—Gr. Niagara Com. Chest 
Ottawa United Welfare Campaign 

Ottawa Community Chests and 
Salvation Army. 








10 $ 24,625 September 18 
8 & 36;750 September 26 
+ $ 6,600 September 18 
13 $ 48,000 September 18 
13 $ 110,000 September 18 
31 $ 937,000 September 20 
22 $ 223,500 October 2 
17 $ 650,000 September 20 
q $ 25,000 September 18 
23 $ 225,000 September 18 


Regina Community Chest... iS $ 36,000 September 25 
Saint John United Services Campaign 8 $ 65,000 September 25 
St. Thomas United Home Services Campaign. 5 $ 12,000 September 18 
Sault Ste. Marie United Welfare Drive 6 $ 27,000 September 18 
Saskatoon Community Chest 16 $ 40,000 September 14 
Toronto—United Welfare Chest 75 $1,555,682 September 25 
Vancouver—Combined Welfare Appeal DO $ 550,000 September 18 

Community Chest of Greater Vancouver, 

43 agencies+Federation of Catholic 

Charities—11 agencies and Salvation Army. 
Victoria—Community Chest and Salvation 

Army Joint Appeal... 21 $ 90,000 September 18 
Winnipeg—Community Chest of Gr. Winnipeg 25 $ 350,000 September 13 


The needs of approximately 100 additional agencies were provided for in 


454 $5 437 ,582 


spring 


campaigns in Brandon, Calgary, Galt, Guelph, Oshawa, Peterborough, and in Montreal by 
the Federation des Oeuvres de Charite Canadienne Francaises. The total raised by these 





spring campaigns was approximately $1,235,000. 
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is the national poster 


and slogan of the fall Com- 


munity Welfare Appeals. 


Qn billboards, in store win- 
dows, at your bank wicket, or 
on department store counters, 
its purpose is to remind you to 
give generously to your local 


Community Welfare Appeal. 
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Labour and Social Work 
Developments in the United States 


rR. EuGene Forsey’s article 

on “Labour in the Post- 

War Period” in the April 
15th issue of WELFARE, and his 
comments on points of common 
concern to Labour and_ Social 
Work, brought back echoes of the 
famous 1934 Conference of Social 
Work in Indianapolis, when Mary 
van Kleeck first outlined the com- 
mon goals of labour and social 
work. Since then there have been 
a number of developments which 
are translating Miss van Kleeck’s 
outline into specific activities. A 
review of some of these in the 
United States may be of interest to 
Canadian social workers. 

These developments can be 
grouped under three headings,— 
community organization and fund 
‘aising, service programs, and 
trade union organization. 

With the growth of trade union 
organization in 


industry, many 
Community Chests, particularly 


those in industrial centres, which 
had relied on employee solicitation 
for a substantial part of their in- 
come, found that trade unions 
tended to resist such solicitation. 
Some far-sighted Chest leaders be- 
gan to work out fresh approaches 
to labour which took into account 
the reasons for this resistance. 
They regarded lack of interest or 
antagonism as a challenge to more 
effective methods of interpreting 
the aims and methods of social 
work. They recognized labour’s 
stake in the community and their 
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Martin Coun, 

Secretary and Field Representative, 
Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, Cleveland 
right to a voice in the management 
of social work. This process was 
very much stimulated by the de- 
velopment of the National War 
Fund which was established after 
the start of the war to co-ordinate 
fund raising appeals for war 
‘“auses. Here was a cause in which 
all were interested. Workers were 
in a position to give and wanted to 
give. The National War Fund 
entered into negotiations with the 
two great trade union organiza- 
tions and each set up a national 
committee with full time staff to 
assist in interpreting the War 
Chest program to union members. 
It was soon realized that negotia- 
tions at the top were not sufficient, 
but that an understanding of wel- 
fare services must be brought to 
the rank and file worker by getting 
him and those close to him to 
participate directly in welfare ac- 
tivities and to experience their 

values. 

Paralleling, and to some extent 
preceding this national develop- 
ment, attempts were being made 
to bring the private social services 
closer to labour on the local scene. 
In Detroit, for example, after a 
period of study, the Council of 
Social Agencies established a 
division of Service to Labour in 
April 1942. Its function, as des- 
cribed in the Minute setting it up, 
is as follows: 








“The program should be one of 
service to organized labour and 
workers generally in 

(1) The development of their 
own welfare functions. 

(2) The development of their 
interest in social work pro- 
cesses and broad programs 
for the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

(3) In the integration of social 
work and organized labour’s 
efforts to achieve better 
standards of social work 
practice and welfare, health 
and housing, etc.” 

In Cleveland a number of unions 
worked with welfare organizations 
to promote attendance at a Health 
and Welfare Conference. In Phila- 
delphia the CIO Council has set 
up a community relations commit- 
tee to work out methods of co- 
operation with war chest agencies. 
In Chicago a _ Labour-Welfare 
Conference spent a day consider- 
ing “Labour Participation in Com- 
munity Welfare Planning’. The 
Conference was under the auspices 
of the Community and War Ser- 
vices Committees of the CIO and 
the AFL, and the Committee on 
Organized Labour and Community 
Planning of the Council of Social 
Agencies. A similar conference was 
recently held in Cincinnati. Other 
Councils have set up specific ma- 
chinery to work out closer rela- 
tions with labour. Still others, and 
many functional agencies, have 
drawn labour representation on to 
their boards. While much of this 
development is motivated by the 
desire to raise funds, and this tends 
to impair its usefulness, it does 
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mark a definite step forward in 
broadening the base of support for, 
and interest in, private social work. 


In July 1943, the Survey Mid- 
monthly carried the story of the 
organization of the Workers Ser- 
vice Bureau in Cleveland. The 
Bureau was started on a voluntary 
basis by a group of Cleveland 
social workers who were members 
of the Social Service Employees 
Union. They wished to bring the 
value of their professional skills to 
their fellow trade unionists. They 
also wanted to make use of their 
contacts to interpret social work 
to a large and important group in 
the community who were not al- 
ways friendly to it. The demon- 
stration was successful and the 
Federation now finances the ser- 
vices of a full time secretary, with 
an office in the CIO headquarters. 
The time of the secretary is 
divided between provision of case 
work service, carrying on interpre- 
tative and community organiza- 
tion activities within the trade 
unions, and acting as a liaison per- 
son between trade unions and 
social work. He is secretary of the 
local CIO Health and Welfare 
Committee. In Brooklyn a similar 
development is taking place. At 
the present time the three family 
agencies provide workers to man 
personal service departments es- 
tablished in union headquarters 
and keep open twelve hours per 
week. Five trade unions are par- 
ticipating. In Chicago professional 
members of the Social Service Em- 
ployees Union provide a similar 
service to locals of the United 
Electrical Workers and the Pack- 
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ing House Workers. Similar de- 
velopments are taking place in 
other centres. 


Of course, there are problems. 
When the social worker is financed 
by the Chest there is some sus- 
picion that he is not disinterested. 
Some influential labour quarters 
believe shop stewards and other 
officials could be trained to make 
referrals to agencies, and even to 
provide service directly. In many 
instances AFL unions do_ not 
participate. Some say that this is 
due to lack of a progressive spirit 
in the AFL. Others attribute it to 
the fact that many of these pro- 
jects were initiated by the $.S.E.U., 
a CIO affiliate. Intensive interpre- 
tation has been necessary to break 
down resistance. Social work jar- 
gon is taboo, says a worker en- 
gaged in one of these projects, and 
unorthodox methods are sometimes 
necessary. Regardless of these diffi- 
culties—and what new community 
project has not had to face vested 
interest and organizational preju- 
dice even in the “best” of circles— 
these developments represent real 
steps ahead in bringing social work 
closer to helping all the people. 





Campaign needs have influenced 
some chests in their decisions to 
finance such developments. There 
is also the need of family agencies 
to bring their services to where 
people are, because of changed 
economic conditions. There is the 
desire of skilled professionals to 
make their skills more widely avail- 
able to their fellow workers. There 
is the compelling need felt by all 
in social work to interpret its aims 


much more widely through the 
community. 


Finally, the gap between social 
work and labour is being closed 
by the organization of social 
workers into trade unions. Social 
workers are organized into two 
trade unions. Workers in public 
agencies are included in the State, 
County and Municipal Workers of 
America. Workers in private agen- 
cies are organized in the Social 
Service Employees Union, a 
division of the Office and Profes- 
sional Workers. All employees, 
clerical and maintenance as well as 
professional, are included. The two 
groups co-operate. through the 
Joint Committee of Trade Unions 
in Social Work. The early intensi- 
ties and occasional excesses of the 
struggle of the “rank and _ file” 
movement for recognition has set- 
tled down into the unspectacular 
but steady growth of trade union 
recognition. Agencies negotiate 
with union locals, sign agreements, 
set up salary scales and grievance 
procedures, as part of the day’s 
work. There are, of course, many 
professionals who do not join trade 
unions. There are many agencies 
which are not organized and many 
which resist organization. That 
happens in industry too. It is re- 
cognized now that one’s attitudes 
in this matter are not related to 
anything that has to do specifically 
with social work, but rather ex- 
press one’s general attitude to the 
place of labour in society. 

While public social work has its 
shortcomings, it at least rests on a 
democratic base in that all are 
taxed according to their means to 

Continued on page 31 








Le Probléme du 


Revue d'un numéro spécial 
ad’ENSEMBLE. 


Logement au Québec 


“HABITATION saine est un fac- 


teur d’épanouissement hu- 
main dont la valeur est 
indéniable. Tout auxiliaire social 


qui a un tant soit peu d’expérience, 
peut affirmer que. les interventions 
de son “case work” aupres d’une 
famille ou d’un individu demeurent 
vaines, sil n’arrive d’abord a 
organiser la vie de ses clients dans un 
milieu favorable a la ré-orientation 
des vies ou des personnalités dé- 
saxées. Le probleme du logement 
déja si aigu avant la guerre devient 
de jour en jour plus menacant, et 
l’on ne saura jamais trop faire de 
publicité autour de cette question. 

ENSEMBLE, organe du Con- 
seil Supérieur de la Coopération 
du Québec, a, dans un numéro 
spécial de juin dernier, présenté 
un plaidoyer sur lhabitation qui 
fera sa marque dans Tlopinion 
publique. Tout en posant les grands 


principes généraux qui doivent 
régir Vhabitation, ENSEMBLE 


s’est particulierement attaché a 
décrire la situation de la province 
de Québec et propose comme lune 
des solutions possibles, l’habita- 
tion coopérative. 

Le R. P. Georges-H. Lévesque 
rappelle tout d’abord qu’idéale- 
ment l’homme devrait étre proprié- 
taire de sa maison, laquelle est 
faite pour répondre a ses besoins. 
Le Pere Lévesque réclame a juste 
titre “qu’on n’a pas le droit de 
restreindre l’expansion de la vie 
humaine avec des clotures de pierre 
ou de bois...” ni “de rapetisser a 


de mesquines considérations de 
profit les plans immenses et géné- 
reux de l’architecte divin. I] veut 
la maison belle physiquement, 
moralement et spirituellement. 

Deux spécialistes dans la ques- 
tion du logement, les RR. PP. 
d’Auteuil Richard, s.j. et Gon- 
zalve Poulin, o.f.m., font ensuite la 
revue de la situation telle qu’elle 
se présente & Montréal et a Qué- 
bec. 

Nombre de faits révélent que 
“Montréal constitue, en fait 
@habitation, le probleme no 1 du 
Canada”: Jlaccroissement rapide 
de sa population qui a_ presque 
décuplé depuis la Confédération; 
Yindice élevé de la nuptialité qui 
dépasse de beaucoup le nombre de 
logements nouveaux construits; le 
tres grand nombre de _ petits 
salariés qui doivent se réfugier dans 
des habitations qui ne leur con- 
viennent pas; la grande proportion 
de familles nombreuses et enfin, 
Yindice peu encourageante de la 
construction. Au cours de l’hiver 
dernier, les autorités municipales 
ont révélé que plus de 1200 familles 
vivaient dans des conditions tout 
a fait indésirables. “De toutes les 
villes nord-américaines, Montréal 
compte le moins de propriétaires: 
a 

A Québeé, la population a doublé 
de 1901 a 1941 (68,840 - 150,757) 
et la densité de la population est de 
26 personnes a Ilacre en 1941, 
“D’apres les statistiques munici- 
pales, détaillant la répartition des 
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familles et des logements dans les 
différents quartiers de la ville en 
1939 et en 1942, on voit qu’en 1939, 
a Québec, le nombre des logements 
était inférieur de 1,489 a celui des 
familles, et, en 1942, de 1,890”. Il 
s’en suit done nécessairement un 
encombrement des logis. 62.6 pour 
cent des logements de la Vieille 
Capitale contiennent cing piéces et 
plus, et 87.4 des logements sont 
habités par une moyenne de sept 
personnes chacun, “moyenne la 
plus élevée de toutes les villes 
canadiennes”. Le P. Poulin déplore 
que trop de familles aient été 
amenées a se réfugier dans des 
“maisons de chambre”. 

Chicoutimi, au dire de M. Ar- 
mand Demers, en. raison de l’ex- 
pansion de lindustrie de l’alumi- 
num a Arvida, a vu sa population 
passer de 15,100 a 23,000 en trois 
ans. Une telle situation a amené 
la construction rapide de _ loge- 
ments nombreux et trop petits. Un 
village, “la ecéte Croft”, sis entre 
Arvida et Chicoutimi, compte 
quelques centaines de maisons 
“temporaiment érigées A tout 
hasard, et pour la plupart avec des 
matériaux d’occasion. Ce village 
assez populeux ne possede ni ser- 
vice d’eau, ni service d’égotit”’. Les 
maisons a logements multiples 
abondent a Chicoutimi. Le War- 
time Housing a tenté de donner 
une solution a ce probléme en 
érigeant cent maisons & Arvida et 
Chicoutimi respectivement et cing 
cents a Jonquiéres. 

M. Gaston Cholette note “qu’a 
la campagne comme A la ville, 
Pétat de Vhabitation peut étre 
considéré comme le barométre de 


la santé sociale de la population”. 
I] signale la_ stabilité de notre 
population rurale, la lente aug- 
mentation de la population des 
paroisses, le manque de salubrité 
de certains logement ruraux qui 
est souvent cause de mauvaise 
santé. Il eut peut-étre été a sou- 
haiter que toutes ces considérations 
générales eussent été appliquées 
a une communauté rurale en par- 
ticulier. 

En traitant de “Quelques as- 
pects techniques et financiers” du 
probléme du logement, M. Louis 
Baillargeon déclare que le plan de 
crédit consenti en vertu de la Loi 
nationale du Logement permet a 
quiconque veut construire une 
maison d’obtenir “une avance de 
capital allant jusqu’a quatre vingt 
pour cent de la valeur de sa cons- 
truction, & un taux d’intérét de 
414% avec un amortissement dis- 
tribué sur une période de 20 ans. 
Cette avance de capital est au- 
jourd’hui limitée a $4,000 et la 
valeur de la construction permise 
par cette loi ne peut dépasser 
$6,000”. M. Baillargon indique que 
seuls les individus dont le revenu 
annuel est supérieur a $2,000 
peuvent se prévaloir de ces avan- 
tages, puisque l’on peut difficile- 
ment construire une résidence 
moyenne a moins de $4,000 et que 
“d’apres la norme économique un 
individu ne peut engager dans la 
construction de sa maison un 
montant dépassant le double de 
son revenu annuel.” Pour aider les 
petits salariés, M. Baillargeon 
propose que I’Etat vienne en aide 
a l’entreprise privée au moyen de 
subventions et de crédits. 








Dans un mémoire présenté au 
gouvernement provincial, le Con- 
sell Supérieur de la Coopération 
réclame une politique provinciale 
du logement, une garantie de 20% 
de la part du gouvernement pro- 
vincial pour compléter la garantie 
fédérale; un intérét maximum de 
414%; une commission provinciale 
du logement. Ce mémoire suggeére 
également que les municipalités 
soient “appelées a faire leur part 
dans le cas oti elles voudront béné- 
ficier en tant que telles du projet” 
que soumet le Conseil. M. Ubald 
Désilets dans “Principaux essais 
de solution” apporte quelques pré- 
cisions aux énoncés de M. Baillar- 
geon en ajoutant quelques com- 
mentaires: sur le rapport Curtis*, 
les deux lois provinciales adoptées 
au cours de la derniére session de 
la Législature de Québec (Loi 
pour favoriser par une commuta- 
tion de taxes la_ construction 
(habitations et la Loi pour en- 
courager la construction de maisons 
d@habitations). A cela, M. Désilets 
ajoute quelques commentaires sur 





*Rapport présenté par un sous-comité du 
Comité de Reconstruction. I] est fait allusion 
a ce rapport dans un autre article de la 
présente livraison de WELFARE. 


le Wartime Housing et le projet 
de 900 logements a Montréal. 

La rédaction d’ ENSEMBLE 
présente un exposé des divers types 
d’habitation coopératives: coopé- 
ratives de construction, coopéra- 
tives d’habitation et coopératives 
de logement. Tour a tour, on 
assiste & la description des réalisa- 
tions faites hors de la province de 
Québec (Tompkinsville, N.-E. et 
Suéde) pour ensuite en venir aux 
réalisations québecquoises,  telles 
celles d’Asbestos, de lHabitation 
Familiale et de lHabitation Ou- 
vricre de Québec, de TlUnion 
économique d’habitation de Mon- 


tréal, etc. Cette série d’articles 
ayant trait au probleme du loge- 
ment se complete d’excellents 


écrits sur l’urbanisme, le projet 
Borne, comment organiser une co- 
opérative d’habitation, l’emprunt 
des capitaux, etc. 

Cet inventaire de l’abondante et 
substantielle matiére de la dernieére 
livraison d’ENSEMBLE peut 
sembler rapide: il n’avait d’autre 
but que inciter les lecteurs de 
WELFARE a prendre connais- 
sance de cet important document. 


M.H. 


O° 


Mass Marsorre Braprorp, for the past five years Executive Director of the 
Welfare Council of Greater Vancouver, has accepted a position as Welfare 
Specialist with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
She is now in Washington and will later be assigned to the European Mission 
of UNRRA with headquarters in London. 

Miss Bradford graduated from the University of Alberta with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. In 1924 she became Assistant Secretary of the Social 
Service Council of Canada, later Secretary of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. After six successful years in Montreal, she came to Ottawa to be 
Assistant to the Director of the Canadian Welfare Council, a post which she 


filled most ably until 1939. 


Miss Bradford is one of the best known and most experienced social workers 
in Canada and her many friends wish her the same success and distinction 
abroad that she has won for herself in her native land. 
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Housing and Community 
Planning in Canada 


N presenting the Report on Housing 
and Community Planning the Ad- 
visory Committee on Reconstruc- 

tion* has placed before Parliament and 
the public a state paper of outstanding 
importance. There is general agreement 
among those who have given serious 
thought to the problems of these times 
that there is a need for a vast program 
of public works, and of building and 
rebuilding our homes, towns and cities. 
Construction of various kinds under 
public auspices will be needed not only 
to cushion post-war unemployment but 
to act as a balance wheel in providing 
employment over the years. It is re- 
grettable that such a report was not 
made available sooner for as the Re- 
port “points out, there is an unprece- 
dented job ahead, the planning for 
which will consume much time and 
requires farsighted provision of arrange- 
ments if on the “cease fire” signal we 
are to be prepared for the “start work” 
signal. 

The Report is a comprehensive one 
and while it is neither ‘bold in its con- 
ceptions nor radical in its theories, it 
is a document of high interest because 
it is the first definitive treatment of 
housing in Canada. Thoroughness and 
meticulous attention to detail are 
manifested throughout. As a basis for 
public discussion and as a guide to our 
governments in framing legislation the 
Report is a genuine contribution and 
should be welcomed. It is a highly 
readable work of broad social meaning. 

The Report reviews existing legisla- 
tion and administrative organization, 
examines the experiences of housing 





“Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 
IV. Housing and Community Planning. Final 


Report of the Subcommittee, (C. A. Curtis, 
Professor of Economics, Queen’s University, 
Chairman), March 24, 1944. Published by 
The King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Davin B. Wop.incer, 
Supervisor Post-War Employment Division, 
Research and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 


authorities on this continent and in 
Great Britain, points out deficiencies 
and requirements in Canada and makes 
recommendations for a minimum hous- 
ing program for Canada during the 
years immediately following the war. 
Consideration is given to the problems 
and obstacles which must be faced in 
bringing about the necessary changes. 
Statistical tables based on most recent 
census data and supplementary memo- 
randa are included in the Report and 
provide reliable background and source 
material. If the majority of the recom- 
mendations of the Report are trans- 
lated into clearly defined government 
policies in the very near future, Cana- 
dians might well be less apprehensive 
about the possibility of having to suffer 
a period of severe dislocation and eco- 
nomic depression after the expected 
short-lived post-war boom. 

The Report emphasizes the value of 
large scale construction projects both 
in providing employment opportunities 
for demobilized service personnel and 
war workers, and as a_ productive 
vehicle for both public and private 
investment such as will be needed for 
a full employment policy under peace- 
time conditions. The Committee has 
thus recognized housing as a major 
factor in any positive anti-depression 


policy. A flexible housing program 
which can be timed to fit into the 


larger framework of post-war policy, 
aiming at economic stabilization and 
optimum employment is advised. Stress 
is laid upon the necessity for advance 
preparation of plans for low rental and 
farm housing, (in which this country 








has had little or no experience), be- 
cause of its immediate applicability te 
the first period of demobilization. 

The Committee has estimated urban 
requirements during ‘the first post-war 
decade in numbers of dwelling units to 
be 535,000 in urban areas, and 71,000 
in non-incorporated communities, or a 
total of 606,000 units. 

A minimum program of 50,000 new 
urban and rural non-farm units, ex- 
pandable to 100,000, in the first full 
post-war year is recommended. 


In addition to the building program, 


the Committee recommended an im- 
provement and repair program, for 
which at least 335,000 urban and 


188,000 rural units provide an imme- 
diate market. 

The target of 606,000 units is smaller 
than other estimates of Canadian 
needs.* If the target had been set at 
a million units it would still be low on 
a per capita comparison with estimates 
for the United States, New Zealand 
and Great Britain. In explaining the 
target of 606,000 units for the post- 
war decade, the Report points out that 
this involves the construction of more 
than twice as many dwelling units as 
were built during the last decade. 


The Committee regards town and 
comunity planning as being basic to 
all housing projects and urges the 
institution of at least the essentials of 
town planning at the earliest possible 
moment in preparation for the post- 
war housing projects. Because of the 
constitutional division of powers in 
Canada, town planning requires the 
co-operation of all levels of government 


*B. M. Higgins, Professor of Economics, 
McGill University and a member of the Sub- 
committee writing in Public Affairs. (Winter, 
1944), stated that Canada needs a residential 
building program of some 100,000 units a 
year in the post-war decade. 

At a conference of the Ontario Association 
of Architects in Toronto in February, 1943, 
the housing need for the post-war decade was 
put at between 1,140,000 and 1,450,000 units. 
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in the federal system. The Report out- 
lines at some length the types of ac- 
tivity it believes will be needed at each 
of the three levels of government. In 
the meantime the acceptance of 
primary financial responsibility and 
initiative by the Dominion should not 
preclude provincial participation nor 
impair provincial rights. 


It is to be hoped that future housing 
legislation will implement the recom- 
mendations of the Report so as to meet 
the need of those in our society who, 
though having some income, cannot 
pay a sufficient rental to achieve decent 
sanitary living quarters. Based on the 
fact that private industry even when 
aided by government guarantees, can- 
not provide healthful housing at rents 
which the lower income third of the 


population can afford to pay, our 
housing plan should recognize that 


direct subsidy in the form of a fental 
admittedly below the economic rent of 
the quarters is essential. The circum- 
stance that within several months after 
the tabling of the Report, the Dominion 
government has introduced legislation 
providing for a total expenditure of 
$275 million for different aspects of 
the housing problem would seem to 
indicate that some of the recommend- 
ations are about to be implemented. 
However, there does not seem to be 
evidence in this legislation of accep- 
tance by the government of the impor- 
tant recommendations respecting the 
housing which could be furnished by 
local public authorities. The American 
experience has demonstrated that it is 
only these public authorities aided by 
federal loans and subsidies which have 
been able to furnish housing to low 
income families for whom “private en- 
terprise” has not been able to build 
an adequate supply of decent dwellings 
and who have therefore been compelled 
live in slum substandard 


to type 


houses. 
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Town and Community Planning 
Agency 

The Report recommends the esta- 
blishment of a new Town and Com- 
munity Planning Agency by the 
Federal government. This agency would 
provide educational, research and ad- 
visory services. Provincial and munici- 
pal town planning boards are also re- 
commended so that a_ nation-wide 
program could be developed through 
conferences at which financial and ad- 
ministrdtive arrangements would be 
cleared. 

A clearer, more intelligent under- 
standing of planning should be brought 
home to all citizens so that they will 
realize its importance to their lives. An 
informed public opinion would brighten 
the prospects for post-war community 
planning. 

Few of our citizens realize the great 
part which physical planning could 
play, not only in producing a_ better 
and more ‘beautiful environment for 
working and living, more efficient sys- 
tems of transport for private and in- 
dustrial purposes and a more econo- 
mical use of our land, but in actually 
providing employment for hundreds of 
thousands in the building and allied 
industries. 

The federal agency on Housing and 
Community Planning recommended by 
the Committee could establish a public 
relations department as was done by 


the British Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. Exhibitions, lec- 
tures, public meetings and study 


courses can help to create an informed 
citizen opinion. An informed public 
demand will then stimulate the 
perts to plan humanly. 


ex- 


Since many of the measures which 
the sub-committee believed to 
necessary to stimulate the amount and 
tvpe of building and community 
planning require the participation of 
provincial, as well as municipal gov- 
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ernments, the Report recommended 
that the Dominion government confer 
with the provinces on the financial and 
administrative arrangements involved 
in a nation-wide program. Despite the 
present confused political situation in 
Canada, it should be possible for the 
provinces and the Federal Government 
to come to some agreement on this 
compellingly urgent problem. The time 
factor makes decision urgent. The gov- 
ernment has been officially forewarned, 
by a committee of its own creation 
convened regrettably late in the day. 
The Report makes extremely clear that 
until some major decisions are taken, 
the sense of reality and the definition 
of tasks are bound to be absent. The 
mere voting of monies by Parliament 
is not enough. There must be a ma- 
chine. If we do not build the machine 
at once and know what we want the 
machine to do, we are in grave danger 
of economic chaos when peace comes. 


In addition to the important recom- 
mendation on the setting up of a Town 
and Community Planning agency there 
are a number of other valuable recom- 
mendations, briefly summarized 
follows: 


as 


The scope and area of 
1. HOME ee 


aceite Dominion government 
OWNERSHIP : - é 

assistance to housing 

construction for ownership, as now 


provided in the National Housing Act, 
to be extended to provide: 


(a) Loans up to 90% of a maxi- 
mum loanable value of $6,000, amor- 
tized 30 years, at an effective 
rate of interest less than 5%. Proper 
neighbourhood and site planning to be 
made a condition for home ownership 
loans. Loan provisions of the National 
Housing Act to 
operative associations. 


over 


to be extended co- 


(b) Low-rate mortgage insurance, to 


supplement capital participation by 


the government, if necessary. 








(c) Personal mortgage insurance to 
protect purchasers against loss of equity 
in the event of death before liquidation 
of the mortgage. 

(d) Encouragement of improvement 
in standards of housing, design, con- 
struction, materials, and_ technical 
supervision, by promoting research, 
circulating information, and strengthen- 
ing supervisory personnel. 


A comprehensive 
low-rental housing 
program to be in- 
augurated, administered by _ local 
Housing Authorities, separately incor- 
porated but acting as agents of the 
local government. 


2. LOW-RENTAL 
HOUSING 


Financial assistance to be provided 
by the Dominion: 


(a) Long-term low-interest loans to 
municipalities to provide capital costs 
of low-rental projects. 

(b) Part or all of the subsidies re- 
quired to permit rentals to be set lower 
than the economic rent, in the form of 


annual grants to local Housing 
Authorities. 
(c) Grants to municipalities to 


cover part of cost of surveys, etc., with 
a view to assisting slum clearance and 
siting. 


Other Provisions: 


Rentals in public housing projects 
to be established on a “graded” basis 
rather than in simple proportion to 
income. 

Provision for recruiting and training 
managerial and welfare staffs for low- 
rental projects. 

Particular housing 
permitted to make a 
plus to be used for improvement of 
the local project or returnable to a 
national Low-Rental Projects Fund. 


projects to be 
surplus, the sur- 


Review of provincial legislation to 
control standards of houses provided 
by employing companies. 


FA 


: Dominion assistance to 
3. FARM ’ ‘ 
farm housing to be ex- 


HOUSING : 
tended to provide: 


(a) Low-cost loans to farmers for 
building farm houses or subsidies to 
lending institutions’ to reduce the raie 
of interest paid by the farmer. 

(b) Low-cost loans for the erection 
of cottages for farm labourers on the 
farmer’s land. 

(c) For the encouragement of rural 

community centres, provisions for long- 
term amortization and low-cost finan- 
cing. 
The Home Inm- 
provement Plan, 
in operation 1937- 
1940, to ‘be re- 
vised and liberalized and the effective 
rate of interest to be reduced below 
previous rate of 6%. 


4. RENOVATION 
AND IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


. ale al _ (a) Discussions 
5. REDUCTION = should be inaugur- 


OF HOUSING 


COSTS ated with representa- 


atives of the building 
crafts and industries on the subject of 
wage rates and employment regularity. 
Revision of labour costs and elimina- 
tion of restrictive practices should be 
explored only in relation to policies 
directed at providing more employment 
through reduction of seasonal slackness 
and of unemployment between jobs and 
through the assurance of employment 
provided by long-term housing pro- 
gram. 

(b) Encouragement of factory 
methods including pre-fabrication and 
mass assembly, and of adjustment of 
labour supply between construction 
and production seasons. 


(c) Building Materials. Tariffs on 


imported materials and equipment 
should be reviewed. Sales taxes on 
building materials and equipment 


should be removed as soon as possible. 
The conditions under which building 
materials and equipment are marketed 
in Canada should be investigated under 


the Combines Investigation Act. The 
basing points system should be ex- 
amined with a view to eliminating in- 
equitable regional differences in costs. 

(d) Building Practice. Government 
encouragement should be given to the 
building industry and professions for 
adoption of simplified principles of de- 
sign and ‘better standards of building 
materials. Specific powers to be given 
the National Housing Administration 
to construct and operate experimental 
projects for the demonstration of low- 
cost construction and equipment instal- 
lation. 


Land Use and Acquisition 

The Report discreetly bypasses re- 
commendations calling for a clearly de- 
fined policy on the vexed question of 
the planned use and ownership of land 
in respect to community planning and 
makes no recommendation in this con- 
nection. 

The recommendations of the Uthwatt 
Report (Expert Committee on Com- 
pensation and Betterment 1942) in 
Great Britain are summarized in the 
appendix to the Report. Presumably 
the committee felt that the question of 
control of land was premature and too 
controversial for discussion in Canada. 
There is some reason to believe that 
until there is general acceptance of the 
principles of community planning un- 
der central planning authorities, the 
raising of such questions is somewhat 
ill-advised. Ultimately Canadians will 
have to deal with the question. If 
planning authorities are to be em- 
powered to acquire land for the de- 
velopment and_ redevelopment of 
towns there must also be power to 
direct the use of all land in a positive 
way, that is, to over-ride the right of 
private individuals to spoil the land or 
put it to anti-social yses. In the mean- 
time, local planning authorities in 
formulating comprehensive programs of 
local redevelopment, should determine 
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the adequacy of building and health 
codes to prevent the erection today of 
the slums of the future. 

In the discussion of the acquisition, 
use and control of land the sub-com- 
mittee examines the Uthwatt Report 
and the series of measures sponsored 
by the Urban Land Institute and by 
the National Resources Planning Board 
in the United States. Canadians will 
be interested in the Danish legislation 
on this subject. In order to remove 
obsolescent and slum housing from the 
market a “life limit” is set beyond 
which such buildings may not ‘be used 
for housing purposes. In South Aus- 
tralia, legislation applies permanent 
rent reductions to obsolete buildings 
and thus reduces the landlords’ econo- 
mic interest in their continued exis- 
tence. In the acquisition of urban land 
for urban redevelopment, housing 
authorities must take care to squeeze 
out the fictitious values of slum pro- 
perties before expending public funds 
to purchase them. The purpose of 
public housing is not to wipe out slums 
but to provide good homes for low in- 
come families. The slums will be 
eliminated when the landlords whose 
property should long since have been 
vacated and demolished under the 
police power, recognize that there is 
no longer a market for their offerings.* 

In the United States municipalities 
receiving public funds for slum clear- 
ance are required to retire from use a 
number of slum type sub-standard 
dwellings substantially equal to the 
number of new dwellings to be built.? 


*“There is a direct conflict between the 
maintenance of taxable ‘values’ and the re- 
distribution of the slum population. Where 
high valuations based on anti-social use of the 
land exist either the false values must be 
sacrificed or the evil living conditions must 
persist.” 

The Seven Myths of Housing, 
Nathan Straus, 1944. 


+“No program should be launched, how- 
ever, which contemplates tearing down a 
single slum dwelling until decent housing 
is provided for the occupants.” 

The Seven Myths of Housing, 


Nathan Straus, 1944, 








Areas of new blight will be created 
unless strict zoning ordinances are 
enacted. The existing municipal zon- 
ing regulations were not made in con- 
templation of community planning. 
The municipalities to whom the pro- 
posed legislation will make available 
$20 million in grants to assist’ in the 
clearance of slums are being launched 
unprepared into the new field of com- 
prehensive community planning —a 
field manifesting all the challenges,— 
technical, legal, financial and adminis- 
trative. Their limited experience in 
these fields presents embarrassing possi- 
bilities. It should be remembered that 
under the National Housing Act 1938, 
Part 2, the Federal government offered 
the municipalities $30 million for low 
cost housing, and not a cent was spent. 
This experience may well be repeated 
in the future unless an aggressive edu- 
cational program as recommended by 
the Report is developed in co-operation 


with the provincial regional planning 


schemes. The general plan for housing 
should be so determined as to secure 
the interest and active co-operation of 
the provinces whose interest in public 
health, welfare and municipal affairs 
is so closely related to town planning 
and slum clearance. 


Rural Housing 


The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on rural housing are supported 
by evidence showing that bad housing 
is as prevalent in rural as in urban 
areas. The experience of the Farm 
Security Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
many for Canada. There the 
housing problem of low income agri- 
culturists was attacked on a broad pro- 
gram of improvement in land tenure, 
in methods of farming and housekeep- 


lessons 


ing and in living conditions. In this 
connection it should be noted that 
rural housing in Denmark has _ been 


treated as only one phase of long-range 


policies to improve conditions of land 
tenure and to assist farmers co-opera- 
tives. The Committee recognized the 
desirability of consulting the views cf 
farmers and farm housewives in mak- 
ing provision for improvement in hous- 
ign design and the Report points out 
that farm housing is a subject with its 
own special requirements and problems. 
In the matter of consultation, Cana- 
dian housing authorities would be well 
advised to set up special advisory com- 
mittees to investigate particular sub- 
jects related to housing and town and 
community planning.* 


Tax Exemptions of Public 
Housing Authorities 

A categorical statement in one of 
the recommendations of the Report to 
the effect that local housing authorities 
should not ‘be exempted from real pro- 
perty taxation comes as a surprise in 
a document of this nature. This con- 


troversial is 


question by no means 
settled. The highest courts in twenty- 


three of the United States have ruled 
that public housing projects to pro- 
vide healthful homes for families of 
low income who cannot otherwise ob- 
tain such homes, are conclusively 
serving public purposes and, such, 
are entitled to tax exemption. By slum 
clearance and the provision of sanitary 


as 


low rent housing, these projects de- 
crease danger of epidemics, raise 


general public health, reduce crime and 
juvenile delinquency, reduce immoral- 
ity, lower economic waste by reducing 
health, police and fire protection costs, 
increase general land values in_ the 
vicinity, cut the accident rate and pre- 
vent the cancerous spread of slums to 


*In England, a Women's Advisory Housing 


Council was ‘formed to advise on the views 
of working women on housing matters. This 
Council has made a large-scale enquiry into 


the housing needs and preferences of women 
in the lower income. brackets and presented 
a report on the subject. The Royal College 


of Physicians and Surgeons prepared stan- 
dards which should apply to the _ physical 


structure of 
of health. 


houses from the point of view 
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uninfected areas. Further, the ad- 
mitted necessity for subsidies and 
graded rents for such projects coupled 
with the fact that private interest can- 
not possibly produce at a profit ade- 
quate dwellings at a price within the 
reach of the low income segment of the 
population should be sufficient proof 
that social housing of this kind should 
not be saddled with extra costs by the 
community which stands to be re- 
lieved of other costs as a result of their 
development. It is unrealistic to expect 
public housing authorities which can 
never be profit making, to meet tax 
requirements on the same basis as pri- 
vate property ixvestments. 

Tax exemption and direct grants as 
methods of subsidizing public housing 
are obviously functional equivalents. 
Tax exemption involves no more 
expenditure than an outright grant of 
funds. 


Training and Personnel 

The Report contains numerous re- 
ferences to the lack of technical experts 
in the housing field in this country and 
wisely recommends that the Dominion 
government make funds available 
the of institutions giving 
training in town planning techniques 
and of junior personnel able to assist 
them in future administration. The 
Committee takes notice of the fact 
that in the United States and Great 
Britain special training schemes had to 


for 
assistance 


be set up to secure a sufficient supply 
of qualified housing project managers 
with training necessary for dealing with 
problems of human adjustment, and 
makes mention of the successful ex- 
perience of trained social workers on 
Wartime Housing projects. At this 
point it might be noted that the group 
most intimately acquainted with the 
problems arising from bad housing and 
lack of community planning and or- 
ganization, namely, the social work 
profession, was not represented on the 
committee. 


The solution of the two most press- 
ing problems of the post-war period, 
housing and unemployment, is almost 
certain to become a major program of 
whatever government is in power after 
Manpower and technological 
resources should be ample for any con- 
ceivable program. The people of 
Canada must insist that each level of 
government start the necessary research 
and planning, in earnest, as soon as 
possible, and that housing legislation 
be framed in broad, expansive terms. 
The housing and planning goals out- 
lined in this valuable and timely Re- 
port have indubitable public accep- 
tance. The recommendations are prac- 
tical and essentially conservative. The 
attack must be vigorous and audacious 
or we shall have lost the great oppor- 
tunity of our time. We have much to 
do. The time is short. 


the war. 





LABOUR AND SOCIAL WORK 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES .. . Continued from page 21 


pay for it, and have some say in 
its administration through their 
votes. One of the basic problems in 
private social work is to bridge the 
gap between the providers and the 
users of the private social services. 
Another is to harness the positive 
of labour, together with 
those of social work, to achieve the 


forces 


Le 


common goals of social security 
which, as Dr. Forsey suggested, 
both are seeking. This brief 
description of some steps in that 
direction which have been taken in 
the United States may be of in- 
terest to those who are concerned 
with the working out of similar 
problems in Canada. 








A British evaluation of the 
services rendered by Canada 
to British child guests, 


Children of the Motherland 


HANKS to the generous co- 

operation of the Canadian 

Government, both Dominion 
and Provincial, I have been pri- 
vileged to visit in the various Pro- 
vinces the Child Welfare Depart- 
ments, and Children’s Aid Societies 
who are looking after the children 
evacuated under the official scheme 
in 1940. 

This evacuation program arose 
out of a spontaneous offer by the 
Canadian and other Dominion 
Governments after the fall of Dun- 
kirk when the invasion of England 
seemed inevitable. The offer was 
made known in the press and by 
wireless and the Children’s Over- 
seas Reception Board was set up 
over-night to administer’ the 
scheme. The next morning there 
was a formidable queue awaiting 
its official opening at eight o’clock 
and the next few weeks consisted 
of trying to deal with the con- 
tinuous waterfall of applications 
that poured into the office and 
soon reached 220,000, when further 
applications were suspended. Chil- 
dren were chosen from areas most 
vulnerable to air attack and were 
nearly all from Government 
schools between the ages of five 
and fifteen. The children had first 
to be passed by the School Medical 
Service and to receive a favourable 
report from the teacher. Parents 
could opt for any of the Dominions 
and a very large number imme- 
diately opted for Canada. The 
applications had to be sorted out 
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Marsorre Maxse, 
Director, 
Children’s Overseas Reception Board, 
London, England 


geographically in ages and sex to 
obtain a balanced party for each 
ship. Reference need not be made 
here to the difficulties in obtaining 
suitable shipping space, escorts, 
port hostels and in synchronizing 
arrangements under strict security 
regulations, when too often the 
ship, for which all arrangements 
had been made, was not available 
at the last moment. At last on the 
fourth of August the first shipload 
of child pilgrims sailed after a 
second careful and general inspec- 
tion by the Canadian authorities 
and the first sacrifice made by the 
fathers and mothers was accom- 
plished. It is important to remem- 
ber at this stage the apparent im- 
minence of invasion and mass- 
bombing which threatened Great 
Britain. In many instances the 
parents then had little hope of 
seeing those children again and 
were actuated solely by a desire to 
secure the life and safety of their 
children in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and they put their own feel- 
ings entirely on one side. The 
harrowing choice therefore which 
lay before them was between air- 
attack and invasion on the one 
hand and submarine warfare on 
the other. Then in the middle of 
September, 1940, a ship carrying 
children was torpedoed, mercifully 
without loss and a few days later 
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the “City of Benares” was sunk 
with a of seventy-seven 
children. This tragedy caused the 
scheme to be suspended by de- 
cision of the War Cabinet. By that 
time 2,664 had been embarked, of 
which 1,532 had gone to Canada. 


loss 


The Canadian Government took 
complete charge of the children on 
arrival and_ dispersed them 
throughout the nine Provinces 
either to the homes of relatives or 
friends to which the children had 
been nominated or in the homes of 
generous Canadians who had of- 
fered in overwhelming numbers to 
take thees children and care for 
them as if they had been their own. 
Owing to the suspension of the 
scheme the offers of homes were 
far in excess of the children who 
reached Canada and this caused 
widespread disappointment at the 
‘time. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that in Canada, as 
in the other Dominions, the 
nominated homes have proved less 
reliable and satisfactory than those 
chosen by the authorities and this 
should be a guide in any settlement 
scheme in the future. 

Meanwhile we in Great Britain 
heard of the safe arrival of the 
children, of their welcome, of the 
care that was lavished on them on 
arrival and on the trains that 
brought them to their far-flung 
destinations and of the under- 
standing way of the Child Welfare 
representatives, the Children’s Aid 
Societies and the foster parents 
helped to settle them happily in 
their new life. Everything was 
strange to these children, largely 
drawn from our cities—speech, 


food, customs, homes and hours— 
but with kindly tolerance on the 
part of Canada _ towards this 
strange flotsam, the adjustment 
was made. 

Now after nearly four years of 
unremitting care, the British Gov- 
ernment sent me to express their 
gratitude and thanks to all who 
contributed to make this scheme 
the success it has been. It is diffi- 
cult to realize the depth of feeling 
that has been aroused in England, 
Scotland and Wales by the care of 
these children over so long a 
period of time in circumstances of 
increasing difficulties in the homes 
and of the problems of adolescence. 
We know a little of the difficulties 
through our own home-evacuation 
scheme. Even so, the schemes are 
not comparable. 


Owing to the speed at which the 
scheme was operated, it was not 
possible to obtain case-histories of 
the children, giving their back- 
grounds and the material necessary 
for scientific placement. This was 
a weakness which might have had 
serious effects but for the care and 
forethought of the Child Welfare 
Departments in the selection of 
suitable homes. It is amazing to 
find such a high proportion of 
children in 1944 in the original 
homes in which they were placed 
in 1940 and not enough attention 
has been given to this point. There 
have been so many factors against 
the continuing home, decreased in- 
comes, incidence of taxation, la- 
bour difficulties, transfer of popula- 
tion for war purposes and con- 
scription, quite apart from be- 
haviour difficulties on the part of 








the children and of physical or 
mental strain on the part of the 
foster parents. 

Another point which deserves 
special mention is the medical and 
dental attention received by each 
child and here it is difficult to 
express adequately our thanks to 
the Dominion Government for 
their generosity in this matter, and 
to the members of the medical and 
dental professions who have given 
so unsparingly their services in 
order to provide free treatment for 
these children even where major 
operations or long treatment has 
been involved. We are indeed 
under a debt of gratitude to the 
physicians, surgeons, specialists of 
all kinds, oculists and dentists for 
all that has been done. It is due to 
this care that out of 1,500 children, 
there has been only one death, 
while in others, serious conditions 
have been arrested or cured. 

The health of the children and 
their growth is one of the things 
which strikes one most, for with 
the quick growth which has hap- 
pened in so many instances, list- 
lessness would have been expected, 
but owing to wise handling there 
is little evidence of this. 

Another factor which might 
have led to trouble was the natural 
tendency of children to identify 
themselves with their surroundings 
and to give their affection and 
loyalty to the land of their adop- 
tion. Here again full credit has not 
always been given to those foster- 
parents who, having taken these 
children into their hearts as well as 
their homes, resolutely kept the 
children steadfast to their own 


homes and traditions and have 
encouraged them to return even 
though the parting has meant sad- 
ness and loneliness for them. 

It is probably because, from the 
very beginning of the scheme, the 
Canadian authorities have relied 
entirely upon individual placement 
and have eschewed institutionalism 
that there has been such response 
from the children and that the 
whole-hearted co-operation of all 
concerned in the scheme has been 
achieved. 

Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, have been the help and 
encouragement given to the older 
children to pursue their studies 
and take educational courses at 
colleges and universities to enable 
them to fit themselves for profes- 
sions in the post-war world. No 
praise can be too high for the care 
and attention given to this matter 
or for the generosity which has 
made it possible for these young 
people to take courses they could 
not otherwise have done. 

This scheme which started as an 
emergency evacuation plan in a 
moment of national peril has 
formed the basis of one of the 
most successful schemes which has 
ever been carried out. It has not 
been the super-imposition of a 
group on a community but an in- 
dividual assimilation and identifi- 
cation with the country and al- 
ready some ninety odd children 
are serving. by preference with the 
Canadian forces—not merely be- 
cause of higher rates of pay, but 
because they too realize the debt 
of gratitude they owe to Canada 
and feel that to work and fight for 
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her is the way they can best show 
it. 

It is important to remember that 
these British children should play 
the same part in the war effort as 
their contemporaries in Great 
Britain and that for the sake of 
their future prospects and relation- 
ships, they should be encouraged, 
boys and girls alike, except for 
recognized exemptions, to join the 
armed forces at home or in 
Canada at the age of eighteen or 
enter some recognized essential 
war work. 

This very brief survey of a few 
of the impressions made on a tour 


of the nine Provinces does not 
attempt to be complete as perforce 
a large number of Children’s Aid 
Societies, foster homes and children 
had to be left unvisited but from 
the large numbers seen and visited, 
there no point of general 
criticism and indeed it has been 
but one more example of the 
generous hospitality, co-operation 
and courtesy of the Canadian 
authorities for which all in Great 
Britain are so truly grateful. One 
fact, however, stands out—the high 
standard of aim and achievement 
of the Child Welfare movement in 
Canada. 


is 





Book Reviews 


CRIME IN CANADA AND THE 
WAR. H. G. Wyatt, M.A. 
This little forty-seven page 
booklet by the Chairman of the 


Victoria Branch of the John 
Howard Society brings to the 


reader in a simple and interesting 
manner some of the vexing ques- 
tions on penology and _ reform. 
Recognizing that Canadians as a 
whole, and Canadian authorities, 
have pretty generally ignored the 
steadily mounting crime figures 
and have done little, if anything, 
to establish modern methods of 
treating offenders, Mr. Wyatt deals 
with his subject in the realistic 
light of war and post-war situa- 
tions. He draws to the attention 
of his readers the very serious de- 
ficiencies in the present peniten- 
tiary and reformatory system as 
indicated in the report of the 
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Penal Commission of 1936, still 
unimplemented. 

Mr. Wyatt is well qualified to 
write on this subject. Familiar 
with the English Borstal system, 
he has also had wide international 
experience. His presentation of the 
subject is an attempt to arouse the 
Canadian public to a realization 
of its responsibility for the adop- 
tion of wise and more humane 
methods of dealing with criminals, 
actual or embryo. N.L. 


Crime in Canada and the War, by H. G. 
Wyatt, M.A. Published by the Oxford 


University Press, Toronto. 47 pp. 


ORGANIZING A FAMILY 
AGENCY. Frances H. McLean 
and Ralph Ormsby. 

This booklet called forth the 
comment from this reader, “The 
whole story of family social work 
can be told in simple language and 





in a few pages”. To those of us who 
have been struggling over a period 
of years to interpret what we do 
in a family agency, this brochure 
comes as an answer to prayer. 

It opens with a statement on the 
importance of the family. The 
family agency’s direct counselling 
with individuals and the indirect 
counselling services through others 
interested in the family naturally 
leads to community efforts for the 
improvement of conditions affect- 
ing family life. Counselling service 
is extended to include the relation- 
ship between the Family Welfare 
Association of America and the 
local family agency. 

“Basic Considerations” gives us 
excellent - material for interpreta- 
tion. “Family social work offers a 
range of services, from knowledge 
of community resources that will 
benefit the Smiths, to skills based 
understanding 
which will help Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and their children to a bet- 
ter adjustment”. The paragraph of 
which this is the conclusion may 
be used to good advantage with 
the hard-headed business man who 
says, “I can’t see preventive work. 
I’m used to looking at debit and 
credit sides, and I like to see a 
balance on the right side”. 


on psychological 


“A Brief History” reminds us 
again of the positive contribution 
made by the London C.OS. in 
enunciating the two major pur- 
poses which are still accepted by 
family agencies, and in showing 
the value of co-ordinated effort. 
We sometimes forget that we have 
not “discovered” co-ordinated ef- 
fort during the last few years. 


Reasons for variations in pro 
gram and structure serve as a 
warning to the people who wish to 
copy exactly what some other 
agency has done. The statement 
regarding public and _ private 
agency characteristics emphasizes 
the interdependence of the two 
and shows their individual func- 
tions with existing limitations. 

“Organizing the Agency” uses 
the case work method in the dis- 
cussion of community contacts. 
This section and “The Agency in 
Operation” are primarily for guid- 
ance in starting a new agency. 
They are, however, helpful to older 
agencies in the evaluation of their 
methods. 

The publication of this booklet 
in such a readable form seems 
most timely. It encourages us in 
our efforts to keep up standards, 
and it should help us in our think- 
ing about our future course. The 
family agency is being asked not 
only why it is needed now, but, 
also, what it is going to do when 
there is a network of social in- 
surances. Are family agencies a 
luxury as has recently been sug- 
gested, or have they a contribution 
to make in the developments now 
under way and in those to follow 
soon? Board members as well as 
professional family social workers 
need to be aware of these ques- 
tionings, and to be prepared with 
intelligent answers. 

Mary McPuepran. 
Organizing a Family Agency, by Frances 

H. McLean and Ralph Ormsby. Published 

by The Family Welfare Association of 

America, 122 East 22nd Street, New 

York 10, N.Y. pp. 36. Price 40 cents. 
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